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reign of James i, when booksellers' shops sprang up here and there
along Holborn, and down the Strand towards Charing Cross.
Little Britain came to the front towards the middle of the seven-
teenth century, when London Bridge also had its spell of bookselling
popularity, though one stationer, William Pickering, chiefly remem-
bered as a ballad-monger, had a shop there as early as 1557. cln
the next year', writes H. G. Aldis, in his chapter on 'The Book
Trade, 1557-1625', in The Cambridge History of English Literature,
che was "dwellying at Saynt Magnus Corner", which, if not
actually on the bridge, was at least hard by, and at this address
the business continued for upwards of a century. As might be
expected from its situation at the port of London, many nautical
books were published here, and the seaman making his prepara-
tions for a voyage would step into the well-known shop and pur-
chase The Art of Navigation, or perhaps, if he were thither bound,
a Card or rutter of the sea lyenge betwene Holland and Ffryseland, and,
were he so minded, he might fortify himself with. The Seamans
sacred Safetye or a praier bookefor seamen*
From the same authority we learn that the Frankfort fair still
held so important a place in the English trade that John Bill, one
of the leading London stationers, who was patronised by King
James, Sir Thomas Bodley, and other distinguished men, thought
it worth while in 1617 to begin the issue of a London edition of the
half-yearly Frankfort Mess-Katalog. This he continued for about
eleven years, adding, from 1622 to 1626, a supplement of e Books
printed in English*. This supplement, as H. G. Aldis points out,
was not the first attempt at a catalogue of English books. 'The
credit for that enterprise is due to Andrew Maunsell, who, induced,
one may believe, by a love of books, deserted the calling of a draper
to become a bookseller and the earliest English bibliographer.5
MaunselPs First Part of the Catalogue of English printed Bookes had been
issued from his shop in Lothbury in 1595, and was devoted to works
of divinity. The second part, which he published in the same
year, 'concerned* the science Mathematical!, as Arithmetick, Geo-
metrie, Astronomic, Astrologie, Musick, the Arts of Warre and
Navigation; and also of Physicks and Surgery5, and was to have
been followed by a third part dealing with rhetoric, history, poetry,
and art, but this, unfortunately, never appeared. Maunsell printed
but few books himself, but he was well known as a publisher.
Apart from the evil of monopolies, which remained a very real